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F THE officers of your local union are all right and doing the best they? 

can under very difficult circumstances, why change them? Corporations; 

do not change their boards of directors unless there is something radically} 

wrong. The great success of our International Union is due to the fact that 
we have not changed officers every two or three years. 


The International Organization has always demanded men who would’ 
render service honestly and fearlessly. In addition to this, the International 
has always insisted on selecting those of the highest intelligence to be 
obtained within our membership. 


7, F 


AKE ONE promise during the coming year, even though you may! 
have broken your previous promises and that promise should be as 
follows: 

I will stick to my union and assist it in these days of discouragement 
and distress, because my union will come back and when it comes back it 
will make my conditions better. If I do not have a union when things begin} 
to pick up, then I will find it impossible to get back the things which have 
been taken away from me by my employer. Therefore, I will stick and fight 
and work to build up my union during the coming year. 


TTF 


HE ACTION of the government of France in refusing to pay its just 

obligations again reminds us of the advice given to Hamlet: “Be not a 
borrower nor a lender, for a loan doth lose both itself and friend.” Also 
poor Richard (Ben Franklin) said, “Eaten bread is soon forgotten.” 
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Report of the Delegates to the 
American Federation of 
Labor Convention 


Held in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 21 
to December 2, 1932. 


In accordance with the laws of our 
organization we, your delegates to the 
fifty-second annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, sub- 
mit the following report: 

The convention was a very largely 
attended one, especially when you 
take into consideration the times as 
they have been throughout the coun- 
try. The Committee on Credentials 
reported 327 delegates representing 
seventy-eight International Unions, 
four departments, twenty-two state 
branches, fifty-four central bodies, 
thirteen local trades and federal labor 
unions and three fraternal delegates. 

On Monday morning, November 
21st, at ten o’clock, in the Hall of 
Mirrors of the Netherland Plaza Ho- 
tel in Cincinnati, the fifty-second con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor was called to order by Adolf 
Kummer, President cf the Central 
Labor Council of Cincinnati. 

After a short speech of welcome he 
introduced the Hon. Russel Wilson, 
Mayor of Cincinnati, who, after a 
brief address, presented the Governor 
of Ohio, the Hon. George White. Gov- 
ernor White talked on the terrible 
conditions which are existing today 
and how organized labor has remained 
steady during the last three years. 
He said: “I have always looked upon 
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trade unionism as standing with a 
power to talk, and that means some- 
thing—power to talk to those few who 
let selfishness cloud their eyes and 
grind down labor for self-aggrandize- 
ment. That is ever your function, to 
help and to benefit, to meet as a unit 
concentrated capital, if you please. 
And the objective, of course, is good 
pay, good work and good living—for 
these three constitute a national trin- 
ity for success and prosperity in this 
country. Not a living wage, no, but a 
saving wage—that is necessary.” 

After the Governor’s speech Chair- 
man Kummer turned the convention 
over to President Green, who thanked 
the mayor and the governor for the 
cordial welcome extended the dele- 
gates. 

In the keynote speech of President 
Green he touched upon a number of 
subjects, such as unemployment in- 
surance, the upholding of wages, the 
shorter work day and work week, and 
other matters which were to be 
brought up in the course of the ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Louis A. Johnson, National 
Commander of the American Legion, 
delivered a fine talk, praising the 
American Federation of Labor for 
their co-operation with the Legion in 
its “put men to work” campaign. He 
told the convention that the Legion 
urged the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment; also in a resolution at 
Portland demanded that we not recog- 
nize Russia until such time as the 
Soviet should discontinue its present 
policy of carrying on propaganda to 
overthrow this government by force 
of arms. He explained the Legion’s 
stand on the bonus and also informed 
the delegates that the Legion has not, 
will not, and thoroughly do not ap- 
prove, of a bonus march to Wash- 
ington. 

The 
States 


Hon. James J. Davis, United 
Senator from Pennsylvania, 


and former Secretary of Labor, was 
introduced and delivered a talk on 









taxation and present conditions in our 
country. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
Archbishop MeNicholas delivered one 
of the most outstanding speeches of 
the whole convention. We will quote 
just parts of the Archbishop’s ad- 
dress: 

“I wish indeed that Labor in our 
country would realize fully the advan- 
tage of a sane organization of all of 
the workers into unions. If the work- 
ers throughout the world would take 
a comprehensive view of the dignity 
of human labor and its native rights, 
of the rights of all the peoples and all 
nations arising from their common 
brotherhood, effective measures would 
undoubtedly be taken to _ correct 
abuses of capitalism and corrupt gov- 
ernments. Hold fast to your unions. 
It is the hope of those who have your 
best interests at heart that vocational 
groups will grow stronger in your 
Federation. The laborers must be 
free to organize in a national way, to 
develop, as Pope Pius XI suggested, 
vocational groups to bargain both for 
a just family wage and a share of the 
profits of the industry. All members 
freely enter a union, should regard it 
as a duty to take an interest in its 
affairs and see that it is guided by 
those competent to direct its course 
of action. 

“We must condemn the economic 
system which does not allow an hon- 
est, decent man a wage sufficient to 
maintain a normal family in comfort. 

“The greed of the comparatively 
few rich who, through unrestrained 
competition control the wealth of the 
nation, has made the giant machine a 
curse instead of a blessing, as God and 
nature intended it should be. Those 
intent on mass production, in too 
many instances, have given no 
thought to their unfair treatment of 
human beings, or the destruction of 
homes and the misery consequent 
upon it. Their chief concern has been 
machines, and still more powerful 
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machines, in order to produce at the 
lowest possible cost. 

“The machine, if controlled by vo- 
cational groups, under legal enact- 
ments, can and should shorten the 
working hours of the laborer. It can 
and should reduce the working week 
to five days and even a shorter period 
if a proper balance cannot be estab- 
lished between production and con- 
sumption. The worker must still be 
given a family wage.” 

The address of Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas of the Catholic Church was 
ordered printed in pamphlet form by 
unanimous vote. 

President Green introduced Spencer 
Miller, Jr., Secretary of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America, who 
delivered another wonderful speech 
on the machine age. He summarized 
areport from a group of engineers and 
economists who for twelve years have 
been appraising a technological de- 
velopment and making a basic energy 
survey of North America. He said 
that within the past one hundred 
years the original output of the hu- 
man machine has increased nine mil- 
lion times, expressed in modern en- 
ergy units. He compared the various 
productions of a few years ago to 
those of now, the machine age, and 
warns that something has to be done 
as hundreds of men are being dis- 
placed weekly by modern inventions. 

The British delegates, Mr. Charles 
Dukes and Mr. W. Holmes, and the 
Canadian delegate, Mr. W. V. Turn- 
bull, told about the condition of the 
Labor Movement in their countries. 
Later in the convention they and their 
Wives were presented gifts in behalf 
of the delegates present, as tokens of 
esteem. 

Mr. Fritz Rager, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Labor, Vienna, Austria, 
made a talk on compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance in his country. 

Mr. Green introduced Mr. A. F. 
Whitney, President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, who ad- 


dressed the convention and informed 
the delegates that notwithstanding 
the vicious propaganda regarding the 
unsoundness of railroad securities, 
many of our large insurance compa- 
nies in this country recently invested 
in them. He claims that the vicious 
propaganda is freely spread by inter- 
ests friendly to the railroads and it is 
believed is designed to serve an ulte- 
rior purpose, namely, that of attempt- 
ing to lay a basis for further reduction 
in the shamefully low incomes of the 
railroad employees. 

In between the various speeches the 
secretaries of the different commit- 
tees would make their reports and the 
delegates would comment on them and 
vote on each resolution. 

John P. Frey, Secretary of the 
Metal Trades Department, gave a 
very interesting talk on how the large 
New York banks—and he named most 
of them—control the policies of many 
of our companies. 

His talk was followed by that of the 
Hon. William N. Doak, Secretary of 
Labor. Mr. Doak said: “Labor has 
accomplished more this year than any 
year in the past. By standing firmly 
by its policies during the days of trial 
has given an outstanding example of 
its stability. Its experiences in these 
distressed times gives further assur- 
ance of its stand in times of plenty. 

Labor has demonstrated beyond 
any doubt that the prosperity of this 
nation depends upon the well-being of 
the employed masses within its boun- 
daries, because the proof has been ad- 
duced that the employed masses are 
the foundation of our national se- 
curity.” 

General President Daniel J. Tobin 
made protest against the seating of a 
delegate from the Laundry Workers’ 
International Union because he was a 
driver. An agreement reached and 
signed by the Laundry Workers’ In- 
ternational Union and Secretary Mor- 
rison, that Frank S. Bacigalipi would 
withdraw from the Laundry Workers’ 
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Union and join the Teamsters’ local 
union affiliated with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs on or before January 1, 1933, 
settled the matter. 

Telegrams of congratulation were 
received from many friends inside and 
outside of our movement. 


Unemployment insurance was en- 
dorsed by the convention. This is a 
law which should have been made 
when business was at its peak, and 
now that industry is almost flat broke 
it cannot, of course, be made a law 
right away. However, Labor can be 
ready to look for such a law when 
business conditions are again normal 
and at that time some plan may be 
devised whereby an unemployment in- 
surance law agreeable to both indus- 
try and labor may be enacted. 

A resolution which brought to the 
convention an old-time look was pre- 
sented by President John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
This resolution provided that the 
Vice-Presidents of the Federation be 
increased from their present number, 
which is eight, to twenty-five. Several 
hours were taken up with discussion 
on this resolution but which, on a roll 
call, was defeated by something over 
seventeen thousand to five thousand 
and some odd votes, showing plainly 
that the delegates were not ready to 
make such a change at this time. 

All of our delegates were appointed 
on committees, General President 
Tobin serving on Committee of Inter- 
national Labor Relations and Legis- 
lation; General Secretary-Treasurer 
Hughes, Resolutions; John M. Gilles- 
pie, State Organizations; John P. 
McLaughlin, Adjustment; L. G. Gou- 
die, Industrial Relations, and John J. 
McKenna, Rules. 

Many conferences were held during 
the convention. Conferences with the 
Engineers’ International Union, the 
Laborers’ International Union, with 
the Chicago Milk Wagon Drivers’ Lo- 


cal No. 753 and the Dairy Employes’ 
Local No. 754. 


The General Officers and delegates 
also helped with the arbitration case 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 
Union No. 98 of Cincinnati, which was 
under consideration at the time the 
convention was in session. 

In the Executive Council’s report on 
the dispute between the Teamsters 
and the Railway Clerks, the Commit- 
tee reported they were pleased to note 
that the Council had continued its ef- 
forts to settle the differences between 
these two organizations and recom- 
mended they continue to use their 
good offices in an endeavor to bring 
about a complete settlement in accord- 
ance with the decision rendered by the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. President Tobin 
agreed to the report at this time. 


Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance was before the convention, as it 
will be at each convention until it 
becomes more perfect in each state. 
The committee also suggested that 
this is an opportune time for all State 
Federations of Labor to urge the 
adoption of the exclusive state fund 
plan where it is not now in effect. 

There was practically no entertain- 
ment for the delegates as a whole by 
the central body during the conven- 
tion, owing to the depressed times. 
However, your delegates and their 
friends were royally entertained by 
the Teamsters’ District Joint Council 
and Thomas J. Farrell, General Or- 
ganizer. The Teamsters’ Council also 
had the city streets decorated with 
flags and emblems of our Interna- 
tional Union and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from the Teamsters’ 
Hall down through the shopping dis- 
trict to the hotel where the conver- 
tion was being held. This decoration 
was paid for by the Teamsters’ Joint 
Council in Cincinnati. 

The delegates also had the pleasure 
of hearing the Hon. Robert R. Nevin, 
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Federal Judge of the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio. He talked along the line 
of the judicial end of our government 
and mentioned the anti-injunction 
law, which he claims will be helpful to 
both the workers and the courts which 
are called upon to render their deci- 
sions in controverted cases. 


The committee on shorter work 
week and unemployment insurance 


made its report and much discussion - 


ensued. 
volved. 


On Friday, December 2nd, the elec- 
tion of officers was held and President 
Green with the entire Executive 
Council were re-elected. Thomas E. 
Burke, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters and Christian M. Madsen 
of the Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators, were elected fraternal 
delegates to the British Trades Union 
Congress. James C. Quinn, Secretary 
of the Central Labor Union of New 
York City, and a member of the United 
Hatters, was selected fraternal dele- 
gate to the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada. Washington, D. C., 
was selected as the next convention 
city and during the convention in that 
city the unveiling of the Samuel Gom- 
pers monument will take place. 


We, your delegates, wish to thank 
our membership for the opportunity 
of serving them as delegates to the 
convention, and we wish you all a very 


pleasant, happy and prosperous New 
Year. 


Both principles were in- 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 
JOHN J. MCKENNA, 


LESLIE G. GOUDIE, 
Delegates. 





Mr. D. J. Tobin Visits and 
Addresses Convention of 
New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor 


Synopsis of Address 


President Daniel J. Tobin of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers, former Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
had stopped to visit the convention 
on his way to his headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, was immediately invited to 
the platform by President Sullivan 
and welcomed by the delegates arising 
and cheering. In response, President 
Tobin addressed the delegates, say- 
ing: 

“This is not my first visit to your 
conventions. Four years ago I was 
here. I was here then for the same 
purpose I am here now, to try, if I pos- 
sibly can, to instill into the minds of 
the representatives of labor the ne- 
cessity of working and watching 
faithfully in the interests of the peo- 
ple they represent. Four years ago I 
advocated the election of a man that 
I believed was the greatest public 
statesman in our country, Alfred E. 
Smith. (Applause.) My choice was 
rejected by the people of the nation, 
but after four years those that were 
his bitterest enemies admit today that 
the greatest mistake that could pos- 
sibly be made by any nation was made 
by the American voters. 

“T was very much interested in your 
discussion here on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and I am reminded of the 
fact that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law was placed on the statute 
books under the leadership of the late 
Governor Glynn and was almost de- 
stroyed by a man who differed with 
him in political faith, Governor Mil- 
ler, but has been strengthened since 
by Governors Smith and Roosevelt, 
and as you have been the banner 
state in leading and directing the 
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Workmen’s Compensation legislation 
throughout the nation, as you have 
been the beacon light to which other 
states have looked, I am hopeful that 
you will be a success and that you will 
work to that end that you will place a 
model law on the statute books of 
your state providing for something 
that I have advocated for the last six 
or seven years, unemployment insur- 
ance to keep our people from starving 
during periods of unemployment for 
which they are not responsible.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Tobin declared that he, of 
course, favored repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to end the curse of 
prohibition, but that process would 
take too much time to be useful in 
providing relief now. One national 
party and its candidate for President 
has confined the relief solely to repeal 
of the amendment. Mr. Tobin said: 
“On the other hand, the candidate of 
the other party, the present Governor 
of your great state, and his party, 
pledges that an immediate session of 
the Legislature will be called in Wash- 
ington, perhaps on the 5th day of 
March next and that immediately 
they shall proceed to liberalize the 
Volstead Act, increasing the alcoholic 
content of beer. calling it non-intoxi- 
cating up to the amount of three and 
one-half or four percent alcoholic and 
so on. They have said what they would 
do, and I am in favor of doing any- 
thing now that will put men back to 
work.” 

“T have no ax to grind,” he said, “I 
seek nothing from either party. I 
want no favors for myself or anyone 
connected with me from a relative 
standpoint; I only want somebody in 
Washington that will fight for the 
working people and give us half a 
square deal, and I depend upon the 
intelligence of the workers of the na- 
tion to go out this year and work for 
such conditions and for such men.” 

In conclusion Mr. Tobin said: “I 
give you from the bottom of my heart 


the best wishes of our International 
Union. I want the men whom I know, 
whom I have met for the last twenty- 
five years, for whom I have the great- 
est respect, some of them represent- 
ing International Unions, many of 
them representing local unions in dif: 
ferent capacities, to know that I know 
you are sincere and that you are de- 
termined to do the right thing. I know 
that if you differ it isn’t because you 
are not trying to reach a solid conclu- 
sion but that it is because the labor 
movement has taught you to exercise 
your own opinion and your own 
thought, but I hope and pray, coming 
as I do from where I see starvation 
and poverty everywhere around me, 
that in the interest of the masses of 
our people who have depended upon 
us to lead them out of this terrible 
mire of destruction and despair, you 
will legislate to the end that when you 
leave here the action of the majority 
shall govern the minority. I thank 
you for your attention and bid you 
goodbye.” (Applause.) 





2330 College Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 6, 1932. 


Daniel J. Tobin, General President, 


International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, etc., 


222 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Mr. Tobin: 


The December edition of the Maga- 
zine of your Brotherhood is very in- 
teresting and highly prized. It is a 
veritable symposium of appreciation, 
approval, and prophecy from your 
friends, labor leaders, heads of politi- 
cal organizations and _ individuals 
throughout this country. 

The foreword, signed by yourself, 
is timely and characteristic. It must 
be remembered that the experience 
you have had in Labor circles in the 
defense of your following against op- 
pression, your contacts with business 
men in the solution of problems in- 
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volved, has given you a schooling, an 
insight, as well as an outlook, and de- 
veloped inherent motives that your 
organization, your colleagues and co- 
workers, and a vast majority of your 
friends, may not have the acumen to 
perceive, much less the faculty to 
comprehend. 

Let me tell you I know the full 
meaning of the word, duty, and its 
exemplification. I have served my 
country as a volunteer soldier — if 
duty is timid and inactive, then the 
soldier offering his life and dying on 
the battlefield that others may live is 
a recreant and a coward. If duty is 
cold and forbidding, what of a moth- 
er’s love? What of the nurse of lepers, 
and the helpers of outcasts—or the 
nuns leading their consecrated lives in 
convents in the service of mankind? 

In the Magazine, letters are repro- 
duced in which many have openly and 
frankly appraised your leadership in 
the recent campaign—why? “Gnats 
are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, but 
eagles are gazed upon by every eye.” 
The cry of this age is for practical 
men, who have the stamina of a vig- 
orous mind and the courage to pursue 
an unbiased course. 

With kindest and best wishes for 
you, [am 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 

SHANNON JONES, 
Member of Brotherhood of 
Railway Conductors. 





The December issue of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Journal states that nearly 
one-fourth of all railroad workers in 
the United States have lost jobs en- 
tirely within the three years of the 
present crisis. Nearly two-thirds of 
the remainder are working only part 
time and not making enough to sup- 
port their families. About one-half 
have taken up to 50 per cent reduction 
in their incomes—tens of thousands 
dividing time to give a day or so work 
to their unemployed fellows. 


Washington, D. C. 
Daniel J. Tobin, Editor. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Will you kindly publish the follow- 
ing in your Journal and oblige, 


MATTHEW WOLL. 


Talks to Trade Unionists 
on the 
Uses of Life Insurance 


To Provide—1. Financial Independnce in 
Old Age. 


The American Public now as never before 
is considering ways and means of erecting 
protection against the time when reduced 
earning power necessitates obtaining an 
income from other sources. Also its recent 
experience with investments has taught it 
that the most secure form of investment 
is the life insurance contract. 

ULLICO Endowment policies maturing 
at the end of 10, 15 or 20 years or upon at- 
tainment of ages 60, 65 and 70 create the 
necessary reserve fund. 

In particular ULLICO Insurance with 
Annuity contracts extend life insurance 
protection up to age 60 (or 65) at which 
time they are converted into an annuity pro- 
viding $10.00 per month per $1,000 of face 
amount payable to the insured as long as 
he lives, with the guarantee that should 
the insured not live to receive 120 monthly 
payments, the Company will pay to his 
estate the unpaid balance of the 120 
monthly payments. 

Experienced life insurance agents will 
recognize the many opportunities for the 
sale of these attractive insurance contracts. 

Write for Information to 


The 
UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
MATTHEW WOLL, President 
Washington, D. C. 


Canadian residents should apply to our 
Canadian Chief Agent—C. E. Seli, 465 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





Organization 


There are many objects of great 
value to man, which cannot be at- 
tained by unconnected individuals, 
but must be attained, if attained at 
all, by associations.—Daniel Webster. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 








| WISH to all our members a happy, gladsome New Year. This wish is not 
made as a commonplace greeting which in many instances means nothing. 
I sincerely hope that our membership, both employed and unemployed, will 
cheer up in this dark hour of industrial stagnation which surrounds all men 
and all nations. I pray that the courage and strength which permeated and 
drove on the pioneers of old will now possess the hearts and minds of our 
people everywhere, filling their blood with a germ of determination which 
will hold them up during the remainder of this awful paralysis of industry. 
Oh yes, I know how hard and discouraging it is. I can understand because 
I endured in my early years practical starvation, suffering, discouragement, 
was buffeted around from place to place as a youngster, and driven almost 
to desperation as a result of strikes and unemployment during many years 
of my life. There is no man or woman today, no matter how difficult their 
positions are, that endured more suffering and privation than I did for many 
years. And yet, in the face of all that, there was within me that determina- 
tion to hold on, to never give up the fight, to believe that a better day was in 
store, and when the tears rolled down my face in cold and in poverty, I still 
determined to hold on, and whatever there is in me, whatever I will amount 
to, if anything, I owe it to those years of hardship, suffering and privation 
that purified me and filled me with the grit and power and strength to carry 
on and suffer until the clouds passed over. 

I apologize to my readers for using the pronoun “I” so generously, but 
I do it not for praise nor for the purpose of receiving the appreciation of 
the crowds, but in order that I might, if possible, instill in the minds of others 
who are now suffering the one thought that while there is hope there is life, 
and while there is life there is an opportunity to better things, and I am 
confident that the man or woman who will not give up the fight will even- 
tually win the battle in the end. There is none of us who could not be worse 
off, although few of us believe that. When the biting winds are blowing and 
the cold winter blasts discourage us because of their penetrating power, 
when there is nothing in the house to eat, when children whom you love 
are suffering and in want, when tomorrow and tomorrow’s morrow bring 
no immediate hope of re-employment, when men are driven to despair and 
crime and women are driven to desperation, surely it is hard to convince 
those in such positions that conditions could be worse. But picture, if you 
can, the man with money lying in the hospital with excruciating pain run- 
ning through the kidneys which are like daggers, eating the life out of the 
human being; or picture, if you will, the mother suffering because of the 
sin and crime of her son, the woman with plenty to eat and unable to eat it 
because the child she nursed is living in shame or in prison; or picture if 
you will the man or woman—and there are hundreds of thousands of them 
—dying slowly of destructive cancer, internal and incurable; and ask your- 
self then whether or not your condition in life—even though you are in 
want—is not much better than theirs. Or come with me for an hour on 
Sunday afternoon and visit the children’s hospital or the homes of the 
insane, or spend a few minutes looking at those human wrecks on crutches 
lying around the institutions in which are housed those shattered bodies 
resulting from the World War; and then if you want to analyze the situation 
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how can you in justice say that God is not good to you, even though you are 
, in need? Perhaps you will decide that this preaching of mine is commercial 
and means nothing. If you do so you are wrong. I am seeing suffering and 
hearing complaints of suffering in this office from every section of the 
country, and within my own immediate family and amongst my closest 
not friends there is unemployment and want prevailing. By writing this article 
ing. if I am but successful in cheering up one human being that has given up 
will hope, I will be well repaid for my effort. Health and strength are greater 
nen blessings than gold can buy in this or any other country. The two richest 
and men in our country, John D. Rockefeller and Henry Ford, would give all 
our their gold to be back where you are at your age with your health. The man 
Lich of intelligence and of pure vision will cry “Give me my health and my 
try. strength and I will fight the world and will eventually conquer.” 
use Yes, of course, I know that there are eleven millions of men and women 
ent, out of work. Of course I understand how difficult it is to find employment. 
10st Of course I realize that credit in the stores is a thing of the past. We will 
2ars emerge from all those conditions sooner or later and we will be purified 
heir as a result of our experiences. Credit, installment buying, too much money, 
any earned easily and squandered more easily, between the years 1917 and 1929, 
ina- is mainly the cause of the disastrous conditions now confronting most of us. 
is in The high-pressure salesmanship in the shops and stores, selling us automo- 
still biles that we did not seriously need, selling us furniture we could have 
punt gotten along without, selling us the many other things—dresses and expen- 
tion sive clothing—on the installment plan, left many of us shipwrecked finan- 
arry cially when the break came. This generation at least will never again indulge 
in such willful, cruel extravagances. 
but It should also be understood and credited as a substantial benefit result- 
n of ing from our present suffering that the overeating and lavish living and 
hers other indulgences with which we gratified our bodies now being eliminated 
life, because of financial reasons, has made us, and will make us, healthier men 
[ am and women, and the children coming after us will be possessed of better 
ven- health, than if they were born during the years of indulgence and extrava- 
rorse gance. A leading medical authority whom I met while in Berlin, Germany, 
and a few years ago, said, “Mr. Tobin, do you know that while we are suffering 
wer, as a result of the war, while Germany will never again be back where it 
love was as a leading nation in the world, while the flower of our nation was 
ring destroyed by bullets and disease, because of the privations we endured the 
- and men and women of Germany are more healthy today than ever before?” 
vince He said further that diabetes was eating up the German people because of 
"you the Germans’ love for good, rich, heavily seasoned foods which flowed with 
run- sugar and rich sauces. During the war the sugars, fats, oils and other 
f the luxuries were cut out as a result of necessity, and today the German people 
f the in Germany and the Teutons of Austria are almost entirely free of diabetes. 
sat it I am not a believer in fables. I like to read ghost stories and detective 
ire if stories as I did when I was a boy, but now I read them for the purpose of 
them taking my mind off matters so serious that they bring about a condition of 
your- insomnia, impossible sometimes to overcome. I used to like to read, and I 
re in still look over, old biblical history. Especially was I happy in reading stories 
ur on of signs and warnings given by the prophets and by the wise men to the 
f the people of the old world when they were living in a condition that displeased 
tches the gods of the Pagans or the God of the Israelites. In nearly every page of 
yodies old Roman history we find there were always warnings, or warnings were 
lation interpreted from certain conditions, that unless the people changed their 
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methods the curse of the unseen power of the gods of either the believers 
or the unbelievers would punish the people. Whether those stories and say- 
ings have been concocted in later years by clever writers, I cannot say. 
Ancient history disproves itself in many instances. It is endeavored to be 
proven that the punishments were imposed regularly upon the people of 
the earth. In our modern life amongst the tribes in tropical islands and in 
the deserts those beliefs still obtain and those people cannot always be 
wrong in the world’s history. Sometimes we find that plagues scourging 
the people were blessings in disguise. The scourge of yellow fever, the 
bubonic plague, cholera, were of such seriousness as to drive the medical 
world into its cloisters and laboratories until they eventually found a cure 
for the disease. Suppose the people still believed—all of them or a majority 
of them—that an Unseen Power still obtains and regulates the affairs of our 
life and that this pestilence and suffering and destruction of property, this 
starvation and death, was only a part of the method of the Omnipotent to 
bring men and women back to the fold of righteous living, then the price 
we are paying would not be too great. It is estimated that over 70 per cent 
of the people go to no church at all, or go only as a matter of form. During 
the years of plenty and in our madness to make more money we forget the 
human things of life. Men believed they could buy anything for money. 
They were disloyal to their teachings, disloyal to their families, untrue in 
many instances to the very principles upon which humanity is founded. 
Thousands of them are now grovelling-in poverty and desperation. But if 
they have lost the luxuries for their body they may have regained their 
purity of conscience, honesty of purpose and the salvation of their souls. 
Families that lived in hatred during the years of plenty, that were divided 
because of disagreement over riches, are now being banded together in the 
common fight to save themselves from starvation. Neighborly communities 
that were destroyed because one was trying to outshine the other, have 
been brought back and are coming back to where they used to be, and instead 
of men and women running around wild during all hours of the night, we 
find a change; now they are in their homes, once again enjoying the peace 
and contentment of family life brought back to them by their poverty. 

So it is that with all my heart I wish to our people a happy New Year, 
not entirely filled with luxuries, but filled if possible with the blessings of 
contentment and the determination to carry on and on during the year 1933. 


TTF 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Nor ONLY our own United States, but the whole world, is interested and 
patiently asking the question, “What will Franklin Roosevelt do when he 
becomes President of the United States?” 

My individual guess is, as I have stated over the radio and in my several 
addresses, things cannot possibly be worse after the inauguration of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt than they have been for the past two years or will be 
during the coming winter months. I think we will see the bottom of this 
awful depression and discouragement during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1933. I cannot see any immediate return of anything 
that could possibly be called prosperity. Nearly all of the little corporations 
and many of the big ones that are not already gone will be wiped out by the 
first of next April. President-elect Roosevelt, in my judgment, will be able 
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gradually to show some signs of betterment which will not be noticeable 
to any extent for at least two years after his inauguration. Conditions 
throughout the world are so bad as a result of the last three years of destruc- 
tion of everything financial, that it will take more than one year to even 
get conditions properly balanced. I am afraid that President Roosevelt will 
create many enemies before he is one year in office, due to the fact that the 
country and the world expect too much from him. The Democratic Party, 
however, is blessed with many able men who will undoubtedly be called into 
council by Mr. Roosevelt on all important questions dealing with world rela- 
tions and dealing with constructive legislation. This present Congress will 
do practically nothing only stall and stall until March 4. There will be a 
great deal of discussion on many subjects, but no substantial results need 
be expected by the people. One thing is hopeful and encouraging and that 
is that this is the last “lame duck” Congress that our generation at least 
will ever be cursed with. All Congresses in the future will end their term of 
office on January 1 succeeding election. 

Mr. Roosevelt is no fool in the political arena. He always keeps his head 
and always manages to wiggle out of every narrow spot, leaving a good 
impression on the minds of the people, as has been demonstrated during his 
term of office as Governor of New York. The trap cleverly set for him the 
other day by President Hoover, who invited him to come to Washington for 
the purpose of discussing foreign debts, was very ably avoided by Mr. 
Roosevelt. President Hoover, knowing the situation relative to foreign 
debts, payments on which were due December 15, endeavored to shift the 
responsibility on President-elect Roosevelt under the guise of doing him 
honor. This was the first time in the history of the nation, as far as we can 
find out, that the President of the United States invited the President-elect 
into conference before his term of office expired. A council of the advisors, 
the very able men surrounding Mr. Roosevelt, was held and it was decided 
that Mr. Roosevelt should attend the conference, but should advise President 
Hoover that he was not yet President of the United States and that it was 
not his duty nor his desire to enter into the foreign debt entanglements until 
he was inaugurated, and that, after all, the President or the President-elect 
had no power on such matters, as such power belonged to the Congress of 
the United States. The answer was diplomatic, clever, able, and the intended 
victim escaped unsullied from the battle. I mention this matter in order to 
show to our people that this man Roosevelt is no fool in serious political 
situations. Those that live in New York know the many narrow places in 
which an adverse legislature endeavored to place him and how cleverly he 
avoided the pitfalls. Consequently, I believe that he will not only be able 
to help towards straightening out our foreign affairs, but that he will give 
hope and confidence to the distressed workers and business men of the 
United States, although I say in the same breath that nothing like what is 
expected of him can possibly be accomplished. 

The difference between President Hoover and President-elect Roosevelt 
is that the former has few friends in the political world; there are few that 
he takes into his confidence; he is self-opinionated, strong willed and retir- 
ing to such a degree that he does not instill goodfellowship in the minds of 
those few that surround him. The other man impresses with his sincerity, 
his desire for your opinion, his goodfellowship and open-mindedness, and 
whether you believe it or not, or whether he carries out your desires and 
wishes, or whether he acts favorably on your opinion, he has the faculty of 
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convincing you that your opinion and expressions and advice are all-impor- 
tant, and that is a real asset in the political field. 

I am sure that Mr. Roosevelt will do better for Labor than his prede- 
cessor. I am also certain that Labor will be disappointed on more than one 
occasion because it will be impossible for the President of the United States 
to acquiesce to many of its desires and its requests. The Labor Movement 
is a human institution, aggressive, militant and desirous of doing many , 
things at one time. Its success in the past is due to its ambition which has 
driven it on to make conditions better for the worker. Corporations and 
the government are sorely pressed to meet their financial obligations, to keep 
out of the red, and President-elect Roosevelt will be confronted by many 
situations which will undoubtedly be unpleasant to him to have to face, but 
which must be met even in the face of making enemies. There is, however, 
a great opportunity for the Democratic Party to do good. They have four 
years before them and surely at the end of four years there ought to be 
better conditions surrounding us than there are today. But there is again 
the question confronting the party, which is that there is so much suffering, 
so much misery and wretchedness in our own country and in the world, that 
the Democratic Party or any other party could not possibly come near 
fulfilling the expectations and anticipations of the people. We do hope and 
believe that the promises made during the campaign will be carried out and 
if those promises are fulfilled—and we have every reason to believe they 
will be—constructive legislation in behalf of the workers and of industry 
is in the making. The Labor Movement of America and the millions of 
unorganized workers who supported the Democratic candidates in the last 
election will continue their unselfish support in the future, provided the 
honest pledges that were made are embodied in legislation and the square 
deal to the forgotten man and woman, so often referred to, are put into 
practice. 

TTF 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tue MILK DRIVERS’ strike in Cincinnati, which lasted four days and tied up 
everything, was referred to arbitration. A member of the Department of 
Conciliation of the Department of Labor was chosen by both sides to be the 
arbiter. The union, before they went on strike, offered to accept a 10 per 
cent reduction; the employers insisted upon a 20 per cent reduction and the 
abolishing of vacations and other conditions favorable to the men which 
they had won after years of struggle. The arbiter decided that the drivers 
accept a $5.00 a week reduction, bringing their salaries from $40.00 down 
to $35.00, and that the inside men, numbering about 250, should accept a 
reduction of $2.00 a week, bringing their salaries from $31.00 to $29.00 a 
week. This makes a reduction of the drivers of about 12 per cent and the 
inside men about 7 per cent. All other conditions, including vacation, remain 
as before. As both sides were bound by the decision of the arbiter there 
seems to be a general agreement that the decision be accepted and all parties 
seem satisfied. It is too bad, it is cruel and pitiful, that before the strike 
took place no agreement could be entered into, because even with the four- 
day strike only, the employers lost, we are informed, about 1,800 customers, 
who were driven to trade with the skinners who sell milk off their wagons, 
and also the cut-rate chain stores. We hope and trust that the employers 
and membership of Cincinnati will benefit by this experience, and because 
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we have not had a strike in the Cincinnati milk industry for fifteen years, 
may we now hope and trust that it will be more than fifteen years before 
there will ever again be such a serious misunderstanding as will cause a 
stoppage of work. 

I congratulate the officers and members of the local union of Milk 
Drivers in Cincinnati on the peaceable manner in which they conducted the 
strike, and for the 100 per cent response of the membership to the call for 
action of the local union when the strike was ordered and when it was called 
off. It was my happy privilege to address the membership of this local union, 
numbering about 1,300, on three different evenings of the strike, and a finer 
crowd of men, a better bunch of trade unionists, it was never my privilege 
to stand before. No reward would be sufficient to repay General Organizer 
Farrell for the efforts he put forth during this strike—first to try to prevent 
it, second, to bring about a settlement, and third, in negotiating as good a 
settlement as could possibly be obtained. The International Union is proud 
of its representatives everywhere who are working hard in the face of 
discouragement and sometimes where they are misunderstood, and the 
General President extends to Brother Farrell for the work he so conscien- 
tiously rendered in this and other cases, his sincere appreciation. Yes, it is 
true I am President, head of the organization. I do the best I can under 
difficult circumstances. But I would be absolutely helpless unless I was aided 
and assisted by the local officers, and especially by the International Vice- 
Presidents and Organizers in their several districts. No man has done more 
to save the International Union unnecessary expense and to save the local 
unions from their own destruction in the district of Cincinnati in which he 
has been working, than Organizer Farrell. It is our hope at the beginning 
of the New Year that all our men in our service for years shall be with us 
for many more years. We need them now more than ever because of the 
trials which are facing all unions. We could not carry on without those 
men whom the members love and respect in the several districts in which 
they are placed, and we repeat, the membership of our unions in Cincinnati, 
including the Milk Drivers, owe a debt of gratitude which cannot be fully 
appreciated now, for the services rendered by General Organizer Farrell in 
recent months. 


TOF OF 


Dwunine the past three months, while associated with the National Demo- 
cratic Party in New York, a great deal was learned about the “ins” and 
“outs” of politics. The Labor Division functioned perfectly, having a main 
department and under it groups such as the railroad, printing and women’s 
division, headed by very competent persons who understood their various 
crafts. 

Never before have I seen an organization where they worked so hard, 
so diligently and so untiring towards the election of a candidate. Long hours 
meant nothing to the workers who tried to get out the correspondence and 
the literature in the various departments to people all over the country. In 
one of the offices there were seven persons working and only two of them 
paid workers. This condition prevailed throughout the entire party, as 
finances were very low and the department heads were allowed a very small 
budget on which to work. Because of the shortage of funds little money 
was spent on advertising or on workers in the various states who were 
pushing the campaign for Governor Roosevelt. Many persons wrote in daily 
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and large numbers visited the offices will all kinds of suggestions as to what 
to do and what they expected if the party were victorious. 


It was interesting and amusing to see the number of persons who were 
playing both sides of the fence, letting us know that they were with us one 
hundred per cent so that they might be on the right side after November 
8th. On the other hand, we had real honest supporters and labor men who 
were not looking for anything but to help, and they demonstrated this by 
their work. 

Everyone who had any contact with the Labor Department will agree 
that although we were in a political campaign we entered it clean and came 
out the same way. If our candidate was defeated we could look our opponents 
squarely in the face, as we had nothing to be ashamed of because our end of 
the campaign was conducted in a manner worthy of Labor men.—F. T. 


7 'T F 


No MATTER where you go today, whether it be in New York, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Seattle or San Francisco, you will find at all hours of the day men and 
women walking around town either seeking employment or trying to take 
their thoughts away from the conditions already caused by their being out 
of work. It isn’t the lazy person who in times past ran away from work, but 
it is the real honest-to-goodness American who, no matter how hard he tries, 
cannot get any semblance of a job. 


According to recent reports given out by the American Federation of 
Labor there are over eleven million men idle and by the New Year possibly 
thirteen million. It is safe to say that there are at least two dependents on 
each of these men, making thirty-three million persons affected by this 
business stagnation. 


It is pitiful to see today real able-bodied men stopping you on the street 
and asking for something so that they might eat. Of course, there are many 
so-called “‘pros’” who have been begging for years and because of them you 
may sometimes pass up a deserving person. The various cities have 
stretched and stretched their budgets, trying to relieve the suffering and 
take care of the poor. 


We only hope and pray this winter will be mild so that these poor 
unfortunates may not have to suffer the hardship of cold as well as hunger. 
This condition cannot be changed over night, but it is the opinion of many 
that with a new administration functioning, business will begin to pick up 
by spring. It is almost a certainty that the Volstead Act will be moderated 
shortly after the March 4th session of Congress, and with the modification 
of this Act it will bring revenue to the Government, more work and a better 
spirit among the people. It is believed that it will be the turning point 
towards normal times and industry in general will begin to show little signs 
of improvement, thus tending to relieve this awful situation which now 
confronts us.—F. T. 

TTF 


W: ARE now beginning a new year, leaving behind 1932 as just a memory. 
What is in store for us this coming year is hard to tell. We know that during 
the next three months, because of so much unemployment, there will be 
suffering, hardships, and considerable crime. Let us hope that the weather 
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will not be too severe on the poor and thus relieve them of a little of 
their woes. 


Everyone is hopeful about the action of the next Congress and believe 
that after March 4th, with the Government functioning in harmony, we 
will see an improvement in business. It will not come with a bang, but we 
shall gradually see an increase. 

So we bid 1932 “Adieu” and long to see what improvements 1933 will 
bring.—F. T. 

TTF 


W: ARE just in receipt of a letter from Thomas J. Lyons of New York 
City, Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 808, Railway Express Em- 
ployes, in which he informs us as to the recent death of Mr. Meisten, super- 
intendent of the Vehicle Department of the Railway Express Agency. 
Brother Lyons speaks of him in the very highest possible terms, enumerat- 
ing his many acts of kindness and his fairness to the men under him in 





the vehicle department. 


Is it not a pity that we have to lose not only a good friend to our organi- 
zation but a good citizen who will be hard to replace? Our country today 
needs this class of citizen more than ever before. 

Our International Union desires to express to our Local Union and 
membership in New York City its deep regret at the passing away of Mr. 
Meisten, who was such a friend of our membership and our organization, and 
to the members of his family we most sincerely express our heartfelt sym- 


pathy in the loss they have sustained 





D. J. T., Editor. 


TTT 


Suddenly there is a lot of excite- 
ment about the report of Technocracy, 
that being the name under which a 
group of engineers work at Columbia 
University, making a basic energy 
survey of North America. A basic 
energy survey is simply a survey to 
find out where we are at. 

Some months ago International La- 
bor News Service told about these en- 
gineers. The survey has been going 
on for ten years, but for the past year 
and a half 36 engineers have been at 
work steadily. 

At the recent A. F. of L. convention 
Spencer Miller gave delegates some- 
thing of a shock by quoting a part of 
the startling conclusions of these en- 
gineers, whose observations are based 
on facts scientifically arranged. 

Most startling of all the predictions 
of these engineers is that the present 
system has only about 18 months to 


live. It is strange that such a predic- 
tion doesn’t cause more alarm and 
more concern about what is to follow. 
If seismologists were to predict an 
engulfing earthquake for 18 months 
hence there would be wild panic. 
ok * * 


The cause of all the trouble is auto- 
matic machinery. Now automatic ma- 
chinery is relatively new. 

For 7,000 years there was no change 
in methods of making things. 

Then came steam and then electric- 
ity and machinery. But the first ma- 
chinery was merely a better tool—an 
extension of the power of a man. The 
man was still required to operate the 
machinery. 

Then came the big thing — auto- 
matic machinery! 

Automatic machinery is so new and 
has worked miracles so rapidly that 
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we still comprehend it but dimly. 
Automatic machinery throws the men 
out—and they are out, never to go 
back until there is some change. 

The changes wrought by automatic 
machinery have come in the last 30 
years and mainly since the World 
War. 

Now labor has made just about all 
the predictions that Technocracy has 
made. It has set forth the facts of the 
case. Technocracy has filled in the 
pattern with charts and graphs and 
countless facts. Nobody listened much 
to labor and nobody listens much to 
Technocracy. But that doesn’t stop 
the whirling, sweeping tide. 


* x * 


Technocracy points out that em- 
ployment reached its peak in 1918, 
production reached its peak in 1929. 
Labor has pointed that out, too. It is 
a fact of tremendous importance. It 
marks the road to the end of things 
as they were. 

In Milwaukee’s A. O. Smith plant 
10,000 automobile chassis frames and 
34 miles of pipe are made each day, 
with 208 men working and one man in 
a cab loads it ALL on freight cars. 

One hundred men in modern plants 
could make all the bricks the country 
needs. 

In agriculture one man can do in an 
hour what it took 3,000 hours to do in 
1840. 

Technocracy has studied 3,000 com- 
modities. In all it’s the same. 

If all factories were to open full 
blast there would be jobs for only half 
the unemployed and soon they’d work 
themselves out again. 

Technocracy points out, too, that 
the export market can never again 
absorb American “surplus.” That’s 
important for free-traders to think 
about. 

And, mark this: Technocracy says 
99 per cent of locomotives are obso- 
lete, yet some of the bonds issued 


against them will not mature for 


years. 
x * * 


These engineers have socked abuses 
right and left. What will come of their | 
findings? 

One more fact. There is much un- 
employment in the building trades. 

But well-meaning persons have sug- 
gested that machine-made houses will 
create a new industry to help revival. 

Technocracy spots that. Observe 
this: Two hundred men, working the 
controls of straight-line production, 
can turn out 50 miles of eight by 
twelve foot sections of housing per 
day, all equipped with the most mod- 
ern conveniences! 

That would put building trades 
workers out further than they are 
today. 

Under what these engineers call the 
price system, machinery working thus 
destroys its own blessings. 

And so the engineers predict the 
end of the whole works as it is oper- 
ated today. 

Editors who think the A. F. of L. 
was radical in Cincinnati ought to 
read the Technocracy report. They 
would find that the A. F. of L. was 
constructive, sanely conservative, in- 
telligent and right. 

Finally, The New Outlook magazine 
has been doing a tremendous service 
by printing the summarized findings 
of Technocracy. 

But above all, organized labor had 
better be listened to.—I. L. News. 





No men living are more worthy to 
be trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty ; none less inclined to take or 
touch aught which they have not hon- 
estly earned. Let them beware of sur- 
rendering a political power which they 
already possess and which, if surren- 
dered, will surely be used to close the 
doors of advancement against such as 
they, and to fix new disabilities and 
burdens upon them till all of liberty 
shall be lost.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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T IS BETTER to accept a reasonable reduction in wages than to go on 

strike and drive your employers into bankruptcy. The men who really 

serve their unions are those who disagree with the membership when the 

membership is willing to vote for a strike. Business agents and officers are 

selected to give their best advice and counsel to the membership and are 

not expected to agree with everyone who has some crazy notion of “tipping 
things over.” 

TTF 


ITH THIRTY MILLION persons in need resulting from eleven million 

who are unemployed, it is better even to make a sacrifice for a short 
time by accepting the best conditions we can obtain than to add one more 
person to the army of unemployed. Of course, this does not mean that we 
should lay down and refuse to fight if there is stacked up against us an 
unbearable and unjust condition. 


TTF 


VERYONE is talking about the six-hour day and the five-day week. 

It would be a good idea for our membership to fight for the eight-hour 
day this year. There are many places where we are still working nine hours. 

What we are always asking ourselves is: How is industry going to pay 
the regular wages for the six-hour day when it is unable to pay us our 
wages for the eight-hour day or the nine-hour day? 

The time to have started the six-hour day and the five-day week was 
when conditions were good and employers and industry were making all 
kinds of money, not at this time when everyone is broke, including corpo- 
rations of every description, that have dissipated their profits and surpluses. 
However, it is better to talk about it late than never. Perhaps, after five 
years of education and agitation we may get somewhere. 
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HOSE who advocate splitting up the work, is it their intention that we 

should give up part of the wages we are now earning in order to divide 
the work? If so, someone should make it plain that this is the intention. 
Whenever I have asked for a direct answer :to this question those whom I 
asked have always ducked the issue. If some of the men who are now 
working and getting $24.00 or $26.00 a week are expected to give up one-half 
of that by working a three-day week, which would make their earnings 
$12.50 or $13.00 a week, then that would be making two pauper families 
instead of one. It would also be giving the employer all the advantage, 
because he would be getting two fresh men instead of one. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
22 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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